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CHARLES DICKENS 

BY ABTHTTR C. BENSON 



An old friend of mine described to me the other day how, 
as a boy, he was taken by his father to hear Dickens read 
aloud. There was no particular expectation among the 
party that Dickens would prove to be a striking reader in 
any way; they went because they enjoyed his books and 
wished to see the writer. A well-built upright man, clean- 
shaven in those days, wearing his curly hair rather long, 
and giving the impression of being somewhat over-dressed 
and over-ornamented, walked to the desk with a book, and 
said by way of preface that he hoped his hearers would 
not try to restrain their feelings: " It does not interrupt a 
lecturer if people laugh and still less if they cry — it rather 
encourages him." It seemed, my friend said, rather 
" cheek " to talk like that, as no one expected to have any 
very pressing emotions to restrain. 

Five minutes later the whole room was under the spell. 
Breathless attention, unashamed tears, shrill, irrepressible 
laughter from one end of the hall to the other! The hour 
passed like a few minutes. It was indeed true of Dickens, 
as he himself once said, that he was a teller of stories almost 
from babyhood, and an actor always. 

I do not think that it is ever quite sufficiently emphasized 
how dramatic all his writing was. The one chosen recrea- 
tion of Dickens 's life was anything to do with acting — going 
to a theater, organizing private theatricals, taking a part. 
The same quality comes out in everything he ever wrote. 
His books, if one studies them carefully, are all dramas — 
dramas with long descriptive stage-directions, the scenes 
described instead of being painted. The scenes themselves 
are all dramatic, too, with their stage-pathos, melodrama, 
broad farce. The characters are all typical figures, quali- 
ties personified. They have no real existence off the stage ; 
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they make their exits and entrances, they know what every 
one else in the scene is thinking about, they play into each 
other's hands, they soliloquize, not like human beings think- 
ing, but like actors explaining what could not be otherwise 
understood. 

The amazing thing is that Dickens should ever be sup- 
posed to be in any way a realist. The whole thing is, of 
course, intensely life-like, for he had a unique power of in- 
dividualization, but it is not in the least like life. There 
is nothing whatever inconsequent or inconsistent or unex- 
pected about any of his characters. It is impossible to 
conceive of Mr. Pecksniff doing anything disinterested or 
unselfish, to think of Mark Tapley saying anything mean 
or spiteful, of Mr. Pickwick being ever ill-natured or 
unkind. They are all perfectly defined stage-types. It is 
just the same with the still life in Dickens; everything is 
at the very top of its quality; no chops were ever so juicy, 
no beer ever foamed so finely, no blood ever soaked away 
in such gory pools, no river-edge was ever so deep in un- 
compromising mud as in his pages. The fact is that Dickens 
was from first to last a tremendous romancer, and that his 
romance all arranged itself for him upon dramatic lines. 
To say this is not in the least to vitiate the quality of his 
art; it is only to define it. Art is good art and great art 
exactly in proportion as it is finely conceived, vividly seen, 
movingly expressed. The conceptions of Dickens are al- 
ways perfectly definite, his plots, if anything, almost too 
intricate and exact. Is there a man on earth who could 
without special preparation write out the plot of Little Dor- 
ritf His power of visualization was simply stupendous. 
He knew exactly what he meant to describe, the effect he 
desired to produce, and he put his details, economically and 
surely, in the precise place and connection which he de- 
signed. 

And then he was a supreme master of language; his 
vocabulary was enormous and wholly at his command. 
There never was such a craftsman. One may not always 
like his effects, but there is no sort of question that those 
were the effects he had planned ; and those he produced. And 
then, too, he had the supreme quality of largeness. His 
immense canvases, all crowded with figures and all the fig- 
ures absolutely distinct and unmistakable, show that. There 
is not a single dim or vague figure in Dickens ; the dramatic 
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quality comes out in his knowing and never forgetting the 
appropriate gesture and attitude and facial expression. 
And as to the emotions he aroused, they were not the emo- 
tions of real life, but the emotions of art. You feel as you 
are told to feel and made to feel. In actual life, the com- 
monest emotions, in the presence of the words and actions 
of real people, are bewilderment, surprise, disappointment. 
One can seldom depend upon people behaving as one ex- 
pects them to behave; but in Dickens every one behaves 
exactly as they might be expected to behave, more eagerly 
and grimly and fantastically indeed than one could imagine 
their behaving, but still true to their labels. That is for 
most readers why Dickens is so infinitely satisfying ; because 
the human power of idealization is so strong, and because it 
is so often disappointed in real life, that men and women 
fly to the shelter of books, where all is as it ought to be — 
faults punished, virtue rewarded, weakness triumphant, 
with a kind of splendid and delightful Calvinism. 

Take a simple case — the brothers Cheeryble in Nicholas 
Nichleby. These successful and sagacious merchants are 
supposed to typify human kindness — the absolute indis- 
criminating kindness of the father in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son — the heart glows at their weltering generosi- 
ties, the cataract of foaming charity, poured out by two 
guijlefess figures, who stick at no sort of liberal untruth 
or unmerited reward, if only they can galvanize the in- 
capable and inefficient into feeling reliable and complacent 
— two men who under no human circumstances could ever 
have acquired for themselves the meanest competence. But 
the interest of the situation is not how the Cheerybles ever 
made the fortune which they so lusciously lavish, or how 
imminent their bankruptcy must be — that is only the sort 
of thing which men discuss with shrugs and smiles in a real 
smoking-room — but in the presentment of two perfectly in- 
nocent, generous, warm-hearted creatures, who would be- 
lieve the best of every rogue in London, and obey every dif- 
fusive and distributive impulse known to man. That is the 
charm of Dickens, that in real life we are forced into caution 
and calculation ; the good man cannot be as generous as he 
would wish, the villain does not dare to be as unscrupulous 
as he would like ; but in Dickens every one acts on pure and 
simple impulse, as we should all enjoy doing; and, moreover, 
reward and punishment are always exactly proportioned to 
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desert; it is a world set right, in which the good are helped 
on their way hy unseen angels, and the bad conducted into 
outer darkness by grinning and grimacing demons. 

But we must keep in mind that the one quality upon 
which the entire work of Dickens depends, by which he 
made his way into people's minds and so into their hearts, 
is, after all, his humor, his loud, rich, prodigal humor, or, 
rather, his laughableness. It is not wit at all; that is a 
bright, polished, sparkling thing, which hurts as much as it 
pleases; it is not even really humor; that is a deeper, pro- 
founder, sadder thing based on imperfection ; it is pure and 
simple laughableness. "When one tries to define what Dick- 
ens's humor was, one is plunged into difficulties at once, 
because there are no interchangeable words for it. It is 
as indefinable as red or green. It is laughable as the parrot 
is laughable, as a very large hat on a small head, or a very 
small hat on a large head, is laughable. It is a sort of wilful, 
irresponsible extravagance, which just corresponds psycho- 
logically to laughter. There is a curious story told by 
Dickens himself in one of his letters, I think, of how he 
visited an institution in which imbecile children were tended, 
and saw there a little girl who was blind and deaf and 
dumb. They were trying to open some sort of communica- 
tion with her, and to do so they put a marble and then an- 
other and another into her hand. She was pleased at this, 
and seemed aware that some kind of signals were being 
made to her; and as Dickens stood and watched her play- 
ing with the marbles he saw the child laugh. Good heavens, 
he thought to himself, the child is laughing! And at what? 

That is the difficulty of denning the humor of Dickens. 
Why should that particular kind of extravagance rouse in 
the mind the delighted sense of incongruity and absurdity? 
It is like the difficulty of defining the emotions of poetry. 
One knows what poetry is and one knows, too, how it is 
possible to reduce the finest poetry in the world to lifeless 
dreariness, by substituting in a fine passage words of equiva- 
lent meaning v f or the actual words employed; it seems then 
like a chemical essence, which depends not only on the emo- 
tion in the writer's mind, but actually on the tangible sounds 
and syllables in which it takes shape. One can try the same 
process with Dickens 's humor and one can reduce his humor, 
by substituting equivalent words, to something which is 
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both wild and dull and wholly unentertaining. I have 
constantly thought to myself in reading Dickens — how did 
he know, what instinct told him, that precisely that shade 
of extravagance was the right, the laughable shade? When 
David Copperfield, not knowing that Uriah Heep's father 
is dead, asks him what his father is, Uriah Heep replies, 
"He is a partaker of glory at present." If Dickens had 
written, "He is a sharer of celestial bliss," it would not 
have been in the least degree amusing ; it would have seemed 
a revolting and exaggerated extravagance. Or take Mrs. 
Gamp on the quay: 

"'And which of all them smoking monsters is the Ankworks boat, I 
wonder. Goodness me!' cried Mrs. Gamp. 

"'What boat did you want?' asked Euth. 

" ' The Ankworks package/ Mrs. Gamp replied. ' I will not deceive 
you, my sweet. Why should I?' 

" ' That is the Antwerp packet in the middle,' said Euth. 

"'And I wish it was in Jonadge's belly, I do,' cried Mrs. Gamp, ap- 
pearing to confound the prophet with the whale in his miraculous aspira- 
tion." 

Or the Bayham Badger dinner party in Bleak Mouse, a 
scene which I think for absolutely irresponsible humor 
Dickens never equalled: 

" Mr. Bayham Badger himself was a pink, fresh-faced, crisp-looking 
gentleman, with a weak voice, white teeth, light hair, and surprised eyes; 
some years younger, I should say, than Mrs. Bayham Badger. He ad- 
mired her exceedingly, but principally and to begin with on the curious 
ground (as it seemed to us) of her having had three husbands. We 
had barely taken our seats when he said to Mr. Jarndyce, quite tri- 
umphantly: 

" ' Tou would hardly suppose that I am Mrs. Bayham Badger's third !' 

"'Indeed?' said Mr. Jarndyce. 

"'Her third!' said Mr. Badger. 'Mrs. Bayham Badger has not the 
appearance, Miss Summerson, of a lady who has had two former hus- 
bands.' 

"I said, 'Not at all!' 

"'And most remarkable men!' said Mr. Badger, in a tone of con- 
fidence. 'Captain Swosser of the Eoyal Navy, who was Mrs. Bayham 
Badger's first husband, was a very distinguished officer indeed. The name 
of Professor Dingo, my immediate predecessor, is one of European repu- 
tation.' 

"Mrs. Badger overheard him and smiled. . . . 'Perhaps you may be 
interested, Mr. Jarndyce,' continued Mr. Bayham Badger, leading the 
way into the next drawing-room, 'in this portrait of Captain Swosser. 
It was taken on his return from the African station, where he had suf- 
fered from the fever of the country. Mrs. Badger considers it too yellow. 
But it's a very fine head. A very fine head!' 
vol. cxcv. — no. 676 25 
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" We all echoed, ' A very fine head !' 

"'I feel when I look at it,' said Mr. Bayham Badger, 'that's a man 
I should like to have seen. It strikingly bespeaks the first-class man 
that Captain Swosser pre-eminently was. . . .' 

" ' People objected to Professor Dingo when we were staying in the 
north of Devon after our marriage,' said Mrs. Badger, 'that he dis- 
figured some of the houses and other buildings by chipping off fragments 
of those edifices with his little geological hammer. But the professor 
replied that he knew of no building save the Temple of Science.' 

" ' Finely expressed !' said Mr. Badger. ' The professor made the same 
remark, Miss Summerson, in his last illness, when (his mind wandering) 
he insisted on keeping his little hammer under his pillow and chipping 
at the countenances of the attendants. The ruling passion !' " 

The result of this passage upon the mind, the exquisite 
solemnity and absurdity of Mrs. Bayham Badger's atti- 
tude, is such that I can never realize without a shock of sur- 
prise the fact that Mr. Bayham Badger is supposed to be 
a distinguished and successful surgeon, or read with any 
sense of congruity the passage where he talks kindly and 
wisely about the medical prospects of Richard Carstone. 
That is what I mean by saying it is all a dramatic affair. 
Mr. Bayham Badger's raison d'etre is to be an incom- 
parable zany, to divide his time between rapturous adora- 
tion of Mrs. Badger's charms and ecstatic broodings over 
the glories of his predecessors. It is useless to think of 
him as leading a serious, energetic, anxious professional life. 
He comes on the stage to play the fool, and the more of it 
there is the better. 

But we must realize, as I have said, that all Dickens's 
other qualities as a writer, even his incomparable observa- 
tion, come riding in the chariot of his humor. Without it 
he would have been, I believe, an almost commonplace au- 
thor, with a taste for melodrama and luscious pathos, and 
a not altogether sure instinct for style. We tolerate the 
rest of his writings, we even try to admire them, because 
he is such a master of humorous effect. But the ingenuity 
of his plots could not have saved his books from being 
something very conventional indeed, if it had not been for 
this one supreme quality. There is not the slightest inter- 
play of character, there is not a touch of that mysterious 
effect which human beings exert over each other; there 
is not the least development about his characters except 
the romantic substitution, under the influence of misfortune, 
of one set of qualities for another — a thing which never 
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takes place in real life. The essence of realism is the in- 
flexibility of human temperament ; but in Dickens the effect 
of trouble or sorrow, as in the case of Mercy Pecksniff, is 
simply to replace an arch giggler by a lachrymose young 
widow. 

But one gives little heed to all this, so long as we are 
certain, as we are, that we shall be delighted at every turn 
by an almost infinite variety of the most mirthful and vigor- 
ous absurdities. And this is the more marked if we read 
Dickens's letters, which are interesting and lively enough, 
the work of a vivid and observant mind, but with little 
that is amusing about them. It seems that he needed a 
scenic background of imagination for his mind to work 
freely, and that here as elsewhere he was a dramatist; and 
it is important that in dealing with his work we should 
not be misled into an uncritical misapprehension of his 
force; his pathos is terribly cheap and unreal, his tragedy 
is lurid melodrama; but as the creator of irresponsible, 
grotesque, rollicking absurdity, he is simply a magician, and 
perhaps the greatest master of laughter that ever lived. 

Dickens's own life was, of course, a sort of fairy tale; 
his experiences are not wide, and he had done with experi- 
ence very early in his career. He was brought up in a 
sloppy, well-meaning household, which was generally in dif- 
ficulties; and perhaps the strongest part of his books is 
when he deals with similar situations, and depicts the 
patient, helpless good-humor of people who drift from one 
financial crisis to another, and get an immense amount of 
fun by the way. The only really harsh experience of his 
life was the time when he worked as a boy in a blacking 
warehouse. That did, it seems, rather eat into his soul, the 
stupid, cruel degradation that it meant to a sensitive boy. 
In later life he could not bear to pass the place where he 
had agonized. But no doubt the episode provided him with 
a fine romantic background against which his later fame 
and wealth outlined itself. And it taught him, too, how 
much refinement and consideration can exist among very 
rough and simple people, virtues which, strange to say, are 
not the monopoly of the well-born and the well-dressed. 
But it was that, no doubt, which gave him his taste for 
contracting unequal alliances in his books. He had emerged 
from mean and disheartening squalor to find himself the 
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equal of the most important people in the land ; but here his 
imagination played him false, because he never understood 
the possible simplicity of important people. He never really 
believed that unaffected kindness and sincere humility could 
be found above the middle class. All Dickens's magnates 
and aristocrats are either effete or pompous. He knew that 
very humble people could be refined, but he never knew 
that great people could be simple. 

When he once got his foot upon the ladder, his ascent 
was rapid and sure. He did not, like some great writers, 
have to struggle against sordid and dreary conditions into 
middle life. The world opened, glittering and interesting 
and exciting, before him. He had the command of wealth 
and he used it with confidence and delight. 

But I believe that he always, after his first success with 
Pickwick, thought of himself as philanthropist and reformer 
rather than as romancer. It is very remarkable that just 
at the full height of the success of Pickwick, when he might 
have settled down for life as a farcical and sentimental 
humorist, he wrote Oliver Twist — a combination of frantic 
melodrama and frenzied philanthropy. His purpose in 
Oliver Twist, as he himself confessed, was to improve the 
working of the Poor Law, to get, if he could, a touch of 
humanity into rigid and mechanical institutions, and further 
to prove that the very scurf and scum of human life, the 
criminal classes, had aspiration, unselfishness, brotherly 
kindness in plenty if only they had a fair chance to develop 
them. He kept this aim in view in most of his subsequent 
books — prisons, schools, government offices, the administra- 
tion of law — he made a generous and high-hearted tilt at 
their abuses and vested interests. It is very strange that 
his last unfinished book should be conceived on such dif- 
ferent lines. There is very little that is characteristic of 
Dickens in Edwin Brood. The humor is not so irresponsible 
or so spontaneous, and the interest lies in a plot so intricate, 
so marvelously held up, that it is impossible to conjecture 
with any certainty what the working out of it was to be. 
But he was a prematurely old man when he wrote it, broken 
in health, saddened by life, worn out with money-making 
and public appearances ; and it is the work of a mind whose 
old effusive spring is weakened, and finds relief rather than 
expression in the spinning of an ingenious and high-flown 
enigma. 
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The curious thing ahout Dickens is that for all his powers, 
his genuine goodness, his kindliness, his bonhomie, there 
is something vaguely unsatisfactory about him — at least 
that is always my impression in reading his life. There 
is a touch of pretentiousness, of theatricality, about him, in 
the first place, but that one could regard as a sort of re- 
dundant exuberance, if one felt sure of his real simplicity 
and disinterestedness. I believe that the secret was this: 
that he kept, as many artistic people do, the childlike quali- 
ties all through his life. He had all the zest, the delight, 
the interest in details, the passionate impulsiveness of the 
child; but he had, too, the curious hardness of the child, 
the intense dislike of being thwarted or interfered with, 
the blank indifference, almost cruelty, which suddenly sur- 
prises one in a child, but which one forgives because of its 
lack of experience. Dickens was a good comrade, a loyal 
friend, a tender father, but he treated his wife with real 
unkindness: he found that somehow or other he could not 
live easily and comfortably with her, and instead of ac- 
cepting it as a situation which must be manfully and tender- 
ly dealt with, he insisted on a separation. His sentiment 
was in fact a superficial thing, or, rather, it did not extend 
to the depths of his nature; he was easily and generously 
moved by anything pathetic and picturesque, but it all had 
to have an artistic quality ; and at the bottom of all was the 
hard, wilful, perverse solitariness of the artist who has to 
pay a price for his gifts. His sympathy was artistic ; it was 
not vital. One whose eye and brain were so intensely alive, 
forever taking in and registering impressions, missed that 
deeper and wiser sympathy, which sees that life is below 
performance, and self-forgetfulness deepest of all. Dickens 
did not ever give himself away. He gave away his gifts, 
but it was all in the direction of self-effectuation rather than 
self-sacrifice. To say this is not in any way to blame him; 
it is a mere question of analysis. That kind of ultimate 
egotism is not so much the price of artistry ; it is probably 
the absolute condition of artistry. The eye. which restless- 
ly and instinctively, day by day, from morning to night, 
perceives the quality of things, the brain and hand that 
give them shape, must lose in grasp what they gain in 
comparison. We must content ourselves with knowing that 
it was just in virtue of that unconscious egotism that Dick- 
ens did his work; and that though an artist must be sensi- 
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tive and easily moved superficially, he must only feel the 
quality of things as they appear and not as they are ; if he 
loses himself in the actual tragedy and misery, the authentic 
joy and passion of life, he will be unable to deal with it 
critically and expressively; he will find it all too deep for 
tears, and far too deep for any light and luxurious expres- ' 
sion. Poets and sentimentalists are not the people who 
feel most deeply ; they could not sing or write if they were. 
They must never be submerged, swept away, overwhelmed 
by life ; they must watch it sympathetically and tremulous- 
ly, but they must be above it all in an isolation which is 
the first and last, element of their descriptive power. 

I think it fair to say that there is not a touch of true 
poetry in Dickens. There is a vein of pathos, and one need 
not be ashamed of having been forced to shed tears over 
some of his pathetic passages, especially when one is young 
and inexperienced; but as one grows older, one drifts 
farther and farther away from that possibility, and is more 
and more disgusted at the affected guilelessness, the de- 
liberate ingenuousness of his suffering children and his 
broken-down old men. One feels more and more that they 
are forced upon the stage, made to repeat a part, obliged to 
say not what they naturally feel, but what the onlookers 
think it would be touching that they should say and feel. 

Dickens did, I think, come near to a sort of poetry in his 
rendering of great, misty, confused effects of nature, the 
horror of darkness and broken light, of the rolling eddies 
of the river and its vast and weltering mud-flats. All the 
sense of mystery in his nature centered on the Thames in 
London, its turbid lapse, the grim misshapen houses piled 
on the brink that look out from their blank windows on 
the moving flood. But the essence of poetry is the discern- 
ing of something beautiful and stable and peaceful through 
life and beyond it — something shy and delicate and remote 
and glorious, such as one feels in Shelley. But Dickens 
is concerned, and rightly concerned, with life. He thrusts 
you back into life, he captivates you with it, he rolls you in 
it. It is like splashing and revelling in a bath, with the 
pleasant recoil of the cool element against the hot-blooded 
frame. It is not like watching the waterfall drip from the 
crag, or gazing on the breakers of a wind-lashed sea. For 
Dickens there is nothing before or after life, no sense of 
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unrevealed mysteries or far-off fulfilment. Life was for 
him much too entrancing and uproarious and jolly for all 
that; and it is foolish, even pedantic, to demand from a 
writer something which perhaps he never intended to give, 
though I think that Dickens did, perhaps, intend to give it 
and could not. 

One reads Dickens to enjoy and not to ponder, to forget 
and not to remember. One surrenders oneself gladly to his 
child-like optimism, one revels in the sharp savor, the keen 
appetite, the prodigal vitality of the human scene. One 
thanks God, like Mr. Bennett, that things do sometimes 
turn out fully as absurd as one had hoped. One does not 
want his characters to repent and develop and grow wise, 
any more than one wants the clown and the pantaloon to 
betake themselves to prayer and fasting. We have taken 
our seat, the curtain rises, and we can enjoy without any 
sense of irreparable disaster the misfortunes of solemn 
people, the failure of human justice, the ineffectual police- 
man flying from the red-hot poker, the splendid successes 
of mischief and cowardice and irresponsibility. It is the 
business of the comedian to amuse us, and we are there to be 
amused. No harm is done, and the actors are paid for 
their fooling. And here lies the contentment of Dickens, 
in the security of imagination. If imagination puts things 
wrong, it can also set things right; if the ultimate hap- 
piness of all concerned is assured, then we may rejoice 
in a world where the mess is swept up and every one gets 
exactly what he expects and deserves. 

And so it is not only a relief, it is a solid and justifiable 
piece of happiness to put ourselves beneath the spell, to 
surrender ourselves to spasms of inevitable laughter, just 
as it is good for us at times to do unreasonable things, to 
eat and drink too much, to play games, to live, in fact, — as 
long as we remember that it is a part of life, but that life 
itself is not like that. For all this depends upon the singu- 
lar fact that we cannot do more than one thing at a time 
under our finite conditions ; and thus we owe a deep debt 
to all whom it is given to increase the gaiety of nations; 
and if a man can do that, and also, as Dickens did, leave in 
our hearts a sense of the worth and lovableness of hu- 
manity as well, then we are his debtors indeed. 

Arthur C. Benson. 



